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Don't fail to see the Louisiana State Building:, a replica of the Cabildo, in which the 
transfer of Louisiana took place in 1803. 

See also Louisiana's exhibit in the following buildings: Agriculture, Horticulture, 

Education, Forestry, Fish and Game, Mines and Minerals, Liberal Arts, 

Transportation and Anthropology. 



THE STATE OF LOUISIANA IS MAKING THE FOLLOWING DISPLAY 

AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ST, LOUIS : 



1st. Louisiana State Rnltdtng — An 
cxiuit reproduction of the "Cnhiluu" of 
New Orleans In which the actual trans- 
fer of Louisiana from France to llie 
Untied States on ficcember BOtn, IS*'-'!, 
took place, H is furnished HirottBhiwt 
H'Jth furniture (if the Umpire and Colo- 
nial styles. 

2nd. A grand display of agriculture 
In the Agricultural 1'alace, showing the 
products of the field and tile machinery 
by which tiicy are wrought tare mer- 
idian table forms, A cimt]ili>(«> sugar house, 
D rice mill, an [rrlgalton p! no I. MrttnO 
gins and presses, cotton seed (ill thill, 
1'ic , are shown hi perfect forms "0 n 
reduced scale. Forage mid garden crops: 
tulmrco (yellow hoif, elgnr leaf and 
clears. nn(t tlie famous Fcrlqiie In :ill cf 
Its farms) ; (Hire | dim Is and products ; 
grains, grasses, clovers, nlfnlfn, etc., arc 
shown In prof Lislon, 

Brd. A One display of fruiis unit 
jijnnts In tlie Horticultural Ituildtug— 



on tli<> (lidir <>f the main building ami In 
tin 1 conservatory, lu this display will 
lie found the best collection of the finest 

pecans (.'('Oll'tl, 

■lib In the Forestry Unlldlng will be 
found all the vi'eo^ of her [of est, and the 

products uniniirnciiiri'il from them, 

Htft. In the Forestry Building, bin on 
n dUlef'iii space, will also lie found nil 
of the birds, fishes and wild animals of 

tin- .stale. 

h'th. In the Education Itiilldlng will 
lie found the school exhibits of ibe 
Slate, from lit" kiiidirgaiiou to the uni- 
versities, 

Tth. In the Mines and Minerals PnMil- 
lug, the "Uevil in sulphur," a "Pyramid 
En sulphur," Lot's Wile lu s;ill, crude 
(ind refined petroleums, marbles, "con I, 
etc., fresh from llie mines of Louisiana, 
id'c exhibited. 

Stli. In the Liberal Arts liulliling will 
be found topographic maps of the Icm-ms 
of the State (35 ft. by i ft,). New Or 



leans of ISflfl 12 ft. hy 2 ft. I, and New 
Orleans oi 1008 (IS ft. by 1.1 ft.). Two 

hundred iikijis <>[ the Hull ('on si from 
I.'ii'N f.o flic preset!! time, some rare old 

1 la, and a uorking model of the great 

rolled States [lock In New Hi'leans. 

Hill, In llie Transport a Hon llulhlliig 
are IHtwtwilons (■' tcan^jiot'iailoii on Use 

VflSSlesdppI [ilVer, [last and present, be- 
ginning with the Indian CftDOC and end- 
ing iv I Mi the monster ocean liner of to- 
day, 

loth. In i be Anthropological Build- 
ing Is a line colh'ciinn of Indian relics. 
Including a riajiiber of baskets of rare 
mid iieanilfnl type*, 

neaerlptlw pamphlets of each exhibit 
may be had on application. For fuller 
Information tit the State, Appls nt the 
Louisiana Stale Itnlidliit,' for ' I l;i mlli.i.jl. 
of Louisiana." Louisiana has a fully 
eipilrlii'U. Hepartineiit ..f Agriculture and 
Immigration, which nil! rliooi'riilly sup- 
lily nuy Information desired 



Appl y to MAJOR '» G. LEE, Commissioner of Agriculture and Immigration, Baton Rouge, La. 

and your wants will be filled. 



Levees* 

THE within pamphlet has been prepared by 
Col. Arsrne Perilliat, a member of the 
Louisiana State Board of Engineers, and will 
convey to the reader a very accurate idea of the 
immensity of the Levee System and the im- 
munity of the riparian dwellers from floods 
when protected by adequate Levees. 



The Alluvia] Valley of the Mississ 

Built to Protect it 

The delta of the Mississippi River subject to over- 
flow extends from Cape* Gi rani etui. 45 miles above Cairo, 
to tli© Gulf of Mexico, nearly ftfJO miles in an air line, 
and varies iti width from :i0 Lo 80 miles. Its area amount!; 
to 29,790 square miles. 

It was formed in the ecological ages of the past, by 
the sediment carried lo I lit- sea by the streams drain- 
ing tin' b&Sfne tributary to the Mississippi River. This 
delta, of alluvial formation, which is now the richest 
and most fertile soil of the United States, was gradu- 
ally elevated, so that ft now stands abcrve the ordinary 
floods that occur in the .Mississippi River; hut in times 
id' extraordinary rainfall, and, therefore, of excessive 
floods. It is subject to overflow by the abnormal flood 
lielghts of the Mississippi River. 

The Mississippi River which Hows through this delta 
carries the drainage of [,240,050 square miles, which 
is II per cent of the total area of the United States, 
This area drained extends from the Rockies lo ihe Alle- 
glianics and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, II 
covers l.Siin miles in longitude, and l,S0(i miles In 
latitude, H drtiins ten entire Stales, parts of twenty- 
two Other Slates and territories, besides a part of two 
provinces of Canada. The States entirely draining to 
thf Mississippi River are Nebraska. Kansas. OKlahoma. 



ippi River and the Levee System 
From Overflow. 

Indian Territory, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky. Iowa and Illinois. The States draining in part 
to the Mississippi River are Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Now York. Indiana, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. The area thus drained by the Mississippi River 
is as great as the combined area of Austria, Germany, 
France, Holland, Italy, Spain. Portugal, Norway and 
Great Britain. 

Thousands of miles of. streams and rivers carry this 
drainage to the Mississippi River, and of these 15,000 
miles are navigable streams. The drainage area is sub- 
divided into the following six basins, viz: * 

Area. 
Square miles. 

Rasin of the Ohio River.... 201,700 

liasht nl ibe t'pper Mississippi River... 165.900 

Basin of the Missouri River 527,150 

Baslu of the Arkansas River 18(1. 300 

Hastn of the Red River. 90,000 

Central Basin nf Gie Mississippi River...,,... 69.000 

Total 1,240,050 

The Mississippi River, llowing in a sinuous course 



from Cape Girardeau Ki the Gulf of Mexico, a distance 
of UtiO miles in an air Hue. lias a length, owius to ttw 
sinuosities, of 1,116 miles. The average rainfall Carried 
annually to the sua by the Mississippi River amounts 
approximately to seven hundred and eighty-five {785) 
billion cubic feet, or 15!) cubic miles of water, and this 
Is eat I mated as being only 25 per cent of the iotal rain- 
fall over the bfl&tlt, tin? remaining 75 per cent being losi 
either by evaporation, or else by absorption and perco 
Liti'in through the ground. 

Every year, however, as the country becomes more 
open, belter tilled, anil therefore better drained, the 
volume of water finding its way to the Mississippi River 
increases and also reaches (he river more rapidly, owing; 
to the improved condition of drainage throughout the 
country, thereby swelling and increasing the intensity 
of the floods. Moreover, the period of heavy rainfall is 
limited to two or three of the Spring months of the 
year, and therefore this* enormous volume of water 
drained, instead of being spread evenly throughout the 
year is carried to the sea in its enormous hulk during 
a short period of the year, thereby occasioning Intense 
and excessive flood waves. This causes excessive flue 
luations between the extreme low and high stages of 
water in the Mississippi River. The height of the fluc- 
tuations between extreme low and extreme high water 
is as follows at different points: 



Oaire ...,...,..,., .3:5.'.! feet 

Memphis , i 42,7 " 

Vicksburg , fifl.O " 

Mouth of Red River 60.8 " 

Baton Rouge 40.2 " 

New Orleans i»,!» " 

A part of these fluctuations is contained within the 
natural banks of the rivev, but alter these beeome sub- 
merged, the levee system is the only agency which pro 
tects the country from disastrous overflow, and to tftell 
[Present crude and incomplete condition the h-»i >■- often 
give way, letting in the water over cultivated and tcr 
tile lands and causing widespread disaster. The damage 
is made greater from the fact that the lands of alluvial 
formation are highest on the banks of the stream. On 
the Mississippi River these bank* elope si way from the 
river at the rate of from three 10 twelve feel in the 
first mile, then at a diminishing rate until a distance 
of two to three miles from the river is attained, when 
the low level swamp is reached. 

The Mississippi River, on Its way from Cairo to the 
Gulf, first hugs the hills on the eastern edge of the al- 
luvial basin from Cairo to Memphis, leaving to the 
westward (he large SI. Francis Basin, which is subject 
lo overflow', and the area of which is 0,09(1 square miles. 

From Memphis to Helena the river crosses the valley, 
reaching its western boundary hills at Helena. From 
Helena. Ark., to the Louisiana line it runs parallel to 
the western boundary hills, am! from Ihere crosses to 



die eastward, reaching i.hc easiiun boundary hills at 
VVck&tjurfi. 

From \ 7 it:ks iini'g, Miss., to Baton Rouge, Us,, it hugs 
Iho eastern boundary bills, ami from Baton Rouge to 
the Gulf It runs through the center of the valley, leav- 
ing lands subject to overflow on both shies of its chan- 
nel. 

Between Memphis ami VieKsiuirg, to ihc easi of the 
river, is the rich Yazoo basin, subject to overflow, and 
embracing (S,C<B square miles. Between Helena, Ark., 
and Arkansas City, on the ureal of (be river, Is the 
While River Basin, subject to overflow, and embracing 
DM square miles. From Arkansas City to the Gulf, to 
lbs west of the river, are the Tensas, Atchafalaya and 
Lafourche basins, all highly populated and thoroughly 
Cultivated for eotlou and sugar, which are subject to 
overflow, and which em linn,' 13,064 square miles. Fin- 
ally to the east of the river, from Baton Rouge, La,, to 
the Gulf, are situated (he rich Ponlehurtraln and Lake 
Borgue basins, within which Is the City of New Or- 
leans, all of which Is subject lo overflow." and covers 
B,0OJ square miles. This is helter understood by fol- 
lowing the mcanderlngs of tbe river on the map of the 
Mississippi River Commission. 

These basrhs are of the richest alluvial land, mid have 



been rapidly opening to cultivation. On the lower river, 
from i he Louisiana State Line to the Gulf, they have 
been .settled for about one hundred and fifty years. They 
yield rich crops of cotton, rice and sugar, yielding more 
in dollars uud cents per acre than any other lands In the 
I lined Slates. They frequently give us much as a bale 
and one-half of cotton to the acre, which represents a 
value of $'?i, while the sugar yield is even greater. 
Hence, the people have taxed themselves to the limit to 
keep away from (heir fields and homes the flood water 
due to the drainage of 41 per cent of the United States. 

In order to do this, the people have sub-divided the 
above mentioned territory subject to overflow into some 
twenty Levee Districts, organized under the various 
State- laws, and managed and operated by Boards of 
Commissioners, generally appointed by the Governors 
of the various States, although some of them are 
elected. The membership of Ibese Boards varies from 
three to twenty-four members per Board. 

The following table gives the names of the various 
l.i v,t- Disiiicts of the Valley, their location, the num- 
ber of members which compose them, the length of 
levee line built by them in each State, and the area 
partly protected, and eventually to be protected, by 
these levees: 
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I'pper St. Francis. . \ „, . , „, 

Lm.-r SI. i'r ■,, :j -» l; •■■-" l,, " ! v ' MM 

05 Illinois 

Reolfoot ? Tennessee n \:,:\ 

123 Kentucky 

Si. Francis 24 

Red Fork U . , 

Desha 3 Arkansas Bffi *.6GS 

Chicot. , 3 

I'pper Yazoo ,.12,,. . „,., ..... 

Lower Ya/.oo jMtatt^Ppl 312 6.986 

Tensas Basin . . 7 

Fifrh Louisiana .... 8 

Alehafalaya 7 

Lafourche {) 

Buras a Louisiana Til' 14,695 

Ponte hart rain ...... y 

Orleans \t 

Lake Borgne :i 

Granti Prairie 5 

Total 1,490 2:i.7:iu 

These Boards have by law the power of levying and 
collecting a tax to build levees, and Hi is taxation takes 



all manner Of form to tiring as large a revenue as pos- 
sible. 

All 1 he districts have an ad valorem tax on the as- 
'I value of the property wit bin their boundaries 
varying from 5 U> Hi mills Cm the dollar, additionally 
f dey tax themselves front 2\fa to S cents on each dure Of 
land In the district. Also they levy a railroad tax vary- 
tug from $6.00 lo f 100.40 per mile. Most of the districts 
tax every bale of cot ion raised within their confines 
from 23 cents to |fjQ0. Every l.UGU pounds of sugar 
made within their territory is taxed from 2". to fit) ivtils. 
Every sack of rice, barrel ol' potatoes, of onions and 
oranges is taxed from 3 Lo l(t cents; in fact, all of the 
produce is taxed, even the oysters do not escape it, as 
they are taxed a certain sum per barrel, on the ground 
that the exclusion of fresh Mississippi River water from 
1 heir beds is conducive lo [heir health, and, therefore, 
to their taste. 

In addiLion 10 this, these Levee Board a have issued 
large amounts of bonds, predicated on their revenues; 
and additionally in the Stale of Louisiana, prevails a 
tax of one mil) for levee purposes on all of its Stale 
assessments, whether they he hill properly above over- 
do w or bolt 0111 lands subject lo overflow. 

The following table gives the rale and amount of 
taxation of the various levee districts of the valley, and 
the revenues derived I. herefrom, also the amount of 
bonds already issued for levee purposes: 



Amount of 
Lowi) Name of Levee Bo nils 

District— Outstanding. 

Reelfoot, District, Tenn. J 100.< 

8t. Francis District, Mo 

St, Francis District, Ark 7511,1)00 

Yazoo Miss. Delta Dlst.. .Miss 1,074,000 

Lower Miss, [list.. Miss 1,150,000 

Slate of Louisiana General 

KlI.i'illl'rT Fund 

A Ichulalaya Basin Dist, La 850,000 

Bossier District. La [99,900 

Rimis District, La. 15,000 

Caddo District, La 199,800 

Fifth La. District. La 460,000 

Cram} Prairie District, La 20,000 

Lafourche Basin District, La 275. 

Lake Borgne District, La 100,000 

Orleans District, La 325,000 

1'onlclinrtrain District, La 780.000 

Red River, Atchafalaya and 

Bayou Goeuf Dist., La. 250,000 

Tensas Basin District, La 90,500 
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75.5Sa.12 
0.988.74 

8S.001.93 
8,596.75 

5i.SiO.50 
552.7S 

50,578.57 
3.373.70 

36,043.39 
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86,655,200 



Gross Annual 
Revenues. 



8 0,000.00 

84,869,68 
321.S19.4G 

315,808.58 

207,723.57 
2C2.099.18 

25,734.24 
S.2G5.5S 

21,312.05 

l5S.H:i7.1H 

2,540.43 

171,338.05 

23.660,69 
138.702.84 
105.841.50 

53.514.90 
12,479.22 

IL9G0.93G.95 



$403,007.13 
Norn- Authorized, (c) Cotton Tax One Dollar per Rate. 

Privilege Tax. (d) None Assessed. 

One Dollar on each and every arpeni front of land facing the Mississippi River. An arpent, approximately, 
five-sixths of an acre. 



If has not tieen possible for me to secure the assess- 
ments of all the districts of ttie Valley, but the follow- 
ing table gives tbe assessment anil revenues from all 
sources, for levee purposes, of some of the main dis- 
tricts of Louisiana, and shows the rate of taxation 
which I busd revenues represent when applied to the 
assessed value of the property. Each of the.se ilgures 
should, Ite increased by one mill on lite dollar, as these 
districts all pay (he general one mill levee tax prevail- 
ing over the entire Slate. 

Rate of 
\.ssi\sk- taxation ob 

Namo of district, meat. Revenue, the dollar. 

Tensas $:l,15y.0UU 112,500 3.9 mills 

Fifth Louisiana 5, 847, Win 168,600 27,1 " 

Aiehal'alaya ........ 1 a, (i5(),IJl 10 202,700 10.8 " 

Ponteharirnin 6,1 15,000 1 05,800 I iJ " 

Lafourche lo..~h.;.uou I7i.::wp n:.2 ■' 

Lake Borgne 1 I 23,600 11.1 " 

Buras II 8,000 SjflO ! M " 

Brand Prairie 182.000 12,600 IS.7 " 

City of New Orleans 1 38,700,000 128,700 1 .0 " 

It Is seer) from the above thai the lax of most of the 
districts amount to over 1 (i per cenl, and In one ease 
to as much as 2.8 per cent. Yet tlie people labor cheer- 
fully under this load, glad to lie immune from overflow 
seven years out of every ten, and hoping that the time 
will come when by persevering effort, they will be en- 
lirely safe from the scourge of the waters of the Missis- 
sippi. ,.,,,(;, 

. . i, .* . ' *< 



The labia of revenues above further shows that be- 
sides Uie 10,655,200 of bonds already applied to levee 
work In the .Mississippi River Valley, the districts de- 
rive from taxation about |l,!Mil.00o annually. Of this it 

is safe to say that. (1,50(1, is actually expended in 

earthwork, Uie balance being devoted to the payment 
of interest on bonds issued, and to the cost of admin- 
j s i r<i r j on and opera lion. 

Prior to 1S82, the United Slates Government contri- 
buted nothing to levee protection- After the great flood 
o( 1SS2, the Mississippi River Commission spent some 
money uu levee building under tile theory that in order 
to obtain and maintain deep low wafer navigation, a 
I'mib lien tent, of the waters wiihiu the banks was neces- 
sary. 

For many years following, the amount spent by the 
Government on levees wa.-^ I i mi led lo such stretches as 
were doomed by the Rivet Commission as falling under 
the above consideration. No money, however, could be 
Spent for (he express purpose of affording protection 
from overflow, 

Pour or live years ago Congress removed this objec- 
tionable clause from the Rivers tind Harbors Bill, and 
allowed (lie River Commission to spend such money 
out of tbe appropriation, for tha purpose of giving pro- 
tection from overllow, as it deemed expedient. In ac- 
cordance with this, the River Commission has allotted 
approximately $l,uun,u0u per annum lo levee building. 
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This amount is effective less ilie sum to lie deducted for 
l lir cost of admin (Miration, which is about a per om. 
louring ahoul 1850,00(1 to be expended in e*rt1t*orIt, 

This help at i he federal government has revived the 
Lopes of the residents of the valley who had begn ffr 
iiNi-i'd to despair by the great overflows of 1882, 1SS1 and 
181)0, and all hough the great Hood wsivi>s of lS9i, 189S, 
1IK7 aod l&OS bars bra ii su reoords ol tie past, and 
their own BUCOCSSlve records* culm mating in the great 
Hood of this year, the amount of territory overflowed 
i his year from breaks In the levees ts only 10.7 per cent 
ol (he ar£a of the valley, while in 1882 (.tie entire valley 
was overflowed. Hence the alluvial residents have taken 
new heart, and are straining oVBrj eflort lo hnild their 
levees higher and stronger. 

The 1,4 9(1 miles of levees on the Mississilpi River now 
contain gbout 107,238,00(1 en hie yards of earth. To 
complete (hem to tha Mississippi River Commissiou 
grade will require approximately 84,054,000 cubic yards 
of earth work. The estimated iinal contents of the levee 
line is 2(51,292,000 cubic yards. The line Is therefore 
now buill to G4 per cent of completion. 

The standard adopted for this "estimate, which is 
known as the Mississippi River Commission grade, is 
a si an da rd of size and height for the ievees which is 
estimated to he strong and high enough to withstand 
Ihe largest Hood which may pour Into the Mississippi 
River. It is extremely difficult to make such an esti- 
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mate, with any degree of accuracy, swing to the many 
functions which enter into the problem, yet this Com 
mission grade was established by carefully considering 
all of the data on hand, and so far the indications are 
that it is not far from correet. 

Another very important consideration eniers into the 
work of levee building on the Mississippi River, and 
that is the constant shifting* of the stream Itself. The 
river Tuns through a bed of sand and silt of its own 
making and deposited hy itself in ages past. This Is 
more or less friable, and more or less subject to ero- 
sion hy a strong current velocity. In the concave bends 
of the river the erosion or "earing," as it Is called, is 
very great at flood periods, while on convex bends, the 
reverse occurs, and large aee ret ions of soil, or '"sand 
bars,' 1 as they are called, are deposited by the river 
dropping its silL This erosion or caving occurs at a 
rate varying front nothing to as much as 2,000 feet per 
year, Unless the bank can he protected or revetted in 
some manner to stop this erosion, the levee is soon 
reached and caves into the stream. The only remedy 
I hen is lo build the levee far enough hack to give it a 
reasonable lifetime against the encroachment of the 
river. To this ond levees are someiimcs built as far as 
four miles from the stream. The land condemned by 
this operation, and which is therefore thrown outside 
of levee protection. Is at the loss of the owner, as the 
laws permit the condemnation of lands for levee pur- 

LIBRARY 



IfOSOa Without compensation w I In: owner. This hard- 
ship adds to the burden of the pool' riparian owner, who 
some Hums has paid onerous levee taxes all of his life, 
and finally sees hi.5 entire plan tat Jon thrown outside 
of levee prut.eui.lou, and eventually engulfed into the 
river. Yet the residents of the valley of the Mississippi 
Cheerfully pay thoir levee taxes, am) will even contri- 
bute more if they can do so. 1: is estimated that three 
fourths of one per cent of the levee line is destroyed 
annually by caving into the river. 

lii conclusion I will state, as a result of my expe- 
rience of fifteen years in levee const ruction on the 
Mississippi River, that I believe a levee system can he 
constructed which will protect I he Mississippi Valley 
from overflow. It Is only a question of money, endeavor 
and time. The fertility of the soil, and the general 
resources and richness of the alluvial lands justify this 
treat expenditure, and as a business proposition, the 
Mississippi Valley when thoroughly protected will he 
one of the most valuable assets of the United State*. 
As it is now, only partially protected, it is the home 
and source of wealth of millions of our citizens. Every 
year Moods of increasing intensity are poured upon it 
by the drainage of our country, yet the Inhabitants of 
the valley struggle manfully against. I hem. They clamor 
for assistance from the federal government to protect 
tli cm from a scourge Tendered more terrible each year 
by the development of the country, yet while doping that 



this help will cume sometime, in a measure eomnien 
titrate with tlielr needs and the disaster in dieted, they 
do not remain idle, but work to ihe full extern of their 
means and ability, They are entitled to the strong as- 
sistance of iht) federal government, mid tfcej tru.si that 
in duo time it will be forthcoming. 



LEVEES OF LOUISIANA. 

A large portion of the State of Louisiana, amounting 
to 33,000 square miles, which is about one-half of the 
total area of the State, Is of alluvial formation. By 
alluvial formation is meant that territory which was 
deposited in geological ages by the Mississippi River. 
It was slowly formed by the mighly rtvCT dropping the 
sediment which ft carries to the sea; and this sediment 
thus deposited rising higher ami higher and filling up 
Mi" f.nuuiry ■.'. ! i i , • 1 1 extended M far .!■ ;i., t'iiii-ii, l'ci-,i!iir.! 
in the course of ages the richest agricultural ground in 
the United States. It has been often said that territory 
thus formed was the "cream Of the soil of Ihe United 
States." 

This alluvial part of Louisiana, through which the 
Mississippi, lied and the Atchafalaya rivers How in their 
eusrard course to the sea. Is thickly settled and highly 
cultivated; but at the time of Hood in these rivers the 
extreme high water which they carry to the sea would 
overflow this alluvial territory were It not for the arti- 
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Ada! em ban km cults, or levees, as ri.ey are called, which 
line the sides of these si reams. The earliest settlers in 
the State of Louisiana first occupied the highest spots 
in these valleys, spots which were r.irely overflowed and 
only by extreme liigh waters. Even then, at times, they 
found if necessary to surround their properties by arti- 
ficial embankments or levees, to order to protect them- 
selves from overflows at times of extreme Rood period. 
Little fay little, as Uie country became more settled, ad- 
ditional alluvial territory was occupied by civilization, 

and these levem had lo he extended alon^r the banks 
ol the streams. 

At first the levees wen. tuillt by ihe riparian inhabi- 
tianta iln in Olives and at their own expense. In the 
course of time, however, the Slate appropriated money 
for the construction of levees, and later on, ttie allu- 
vial territory wis divided, by legislative enactments, 
Into levee districts, which taxed themselves varying 
araount.9 in order to maitiluiti these levees. Finally, the 
united States Government, recognizing thai the levee 
System was necessary lo improve and maintaiu the nav- 
il^iilj-Uity ot the Mississippi River, devoted, a certain 
uinount. of money annually to Ihe construction of levees. 

At present the levee line by which the State of Lou- 
isiana is protected from overflow fa about 1 ,426 miles 
long. (II this Si 5 miles Is situated on the Mississippi 
River, 395 miles on Rod River and tributaries, Vti miles 



on the Atchafalaya River and I5u miles on Bayou La- 
fourche. 

The State o) Louisiana levies, for levee purposes, a 
iu< mill tax on all assessed property within its bound- 
aries, whether It be sltuaieil on alluvial land subject to 
overflow, or hill lands above overflow. This yields ap- 
proximately $315,000 a year, to addition, the alluvial 
territory has been subdivided into la levee districts, 
which, by local taxation, raise a revenue of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 a year for levee building. This rev- 
enue is raised first, by an ad valorem tax on the as- 
sessed value of the properly, which is generally ten 
mills on lite dollar; second, by a land tax, which is gen- 
erally 8*£ cents per acre; third, by a produce tax levied 
on cot I on. sugar, sugar cane, molasses, potatoes, onions, 
rice, and even oysters; fourth, by a tax on every rail- 
road, vary ins from $20 to $lu(i per mile. In addition to 
this, tlie various levee districts have Ihe right to issue 
bonds, the proceeds Of which are devoted to levee build- 
ing, and the total authorized issue of which amounts to 
$4,999*003, The United States Government, through the 
Mississippi River Commission, lias been disbursing 
about $ Toil, hill) per year for the last three or four years 
in levee building on the Mississippi River. 

These taxes, high as they may seem, are easily and 
cheerfully met by the residents of the alluvial portion 
of the State of Louisiana. The planters find their ievee 



r; 



tax is a cheap Insurance against tile floods which for- 
merly use to inundate their crops; and moreover, the 
productiveness of the alluvial lands of the Stale of Lou- 
isiana is so great, and the returns yielded by agricul- 
tural products raised on these fertile lands so far ex 
ceed in value those obtained from the less productive 
hill lands, that this tax, or insurance, is considered 
cheap and easily met. 



The levee system, although not yet complete, either 
in extent or in size, has substantially and practically 
protected the State of Louisiana from overflows since 
1893, and the day is not far distant when its comple- 
tion will insure full protection to the inhabitants of that 
most fertile section of the State. 
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